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TESTIMONIALS. 


‘*T have some of your hives in use, and I find they give 
more satisfaction than any other hive in the market. If all 
goes well I will be ordering more of them before long.’’ 

Cape Colony, South Africa. R. J. Kine. 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, U. 8. A. 

Dear Sirs:—The shipment of hives and bee-supplies, 
which you sent me, arrived in excellent condition, and every 
one who has seen them, is delighted with the accuracy and 
precision of the workmanship of every detail, both of the 


DK goods and the manner in which the order was executed. 
. ‘ * Yours very truly, 
The bee-fixtures that I ordered of you came to hand in ’ . 
good order, and are the finest work I ever saw. Every Cape Colony. Fasvanic*T. Boveri. 


thing went together like the leaves of a book. The supers 
fit my Quinby hives perfectly, and are sure to give better 
satisfaction, although costing a little more than what I 
could have got them for from your agent in Portland, Oreg. 
Thanks for your promptness in filling my order for odd 
sizes. H. A. Marca. 
Fidalgo, Wash. 
3K 


‘*T have been using the fence separator, and find them 
much superior to solid goods. The 450 shallow hives you 
made for me are giving good satisfaction.”’ 

Vigo, Tex. J. E. CHAMBERS. 

3K 


I have just now unpacked and examined the goods sent 
by you, and am greatly pleased with the lot. 
Scottsville, Ariz. W. H. GILu. 
SK 


These hives have proven very satisfactory, and I now 
wish 25 more of the same kind. 





‘** People are beginning to change their bees to the Root 
hive. My trade being so much better this season than pre- 
vious years.”’ Yours for service, 

Pennville, Ind. ALFKED GRISSOM. 


3K 
Tue A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with your prompt way 
of doing business. The goods are just simply nice. Many 
thanks. Yours truly, 

JOHN D. A. FIsHER. 


The goods ordered have arrived, and are very fine, giv- 
ing entire satisfaction, as is invariably the rule when order- 
ing from you. Allow me to thank you for your promptness 
which I appreciate more this time than usual, as I needed 
the goods very much. I can get goods from your factory 
in about the same time that it takes to receive a reply from 
some parties at fg greater distance. W. A. Kock. 

Herkimer, N. Y. 


3=K 
Your chaff hive, the last one, is the thing. 


Very truly yours, I had them 
Tecumseh, Mich. P. W. A. FITSIMMONS. out with no protection, nota fence or tree, and the north 
3K wind howling around them with mercury at 42 degrees be- 


While writing you this, I must say the hives I ordered 
of you were first-class in every particular, and not one mis- 
take. F. L. PowErs. 

Artemisa, Cuba, W. I. 


low, and that wide entrance all open. I did not expect 

them tocome through. It seemed that enough arctic cold 

would come in the entrance to freeze brass bees; but these 

eame out strong in spring. 8. J. HARMELING. 
Marion, 8. D 
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Fditorial Comments 











Out of the Honey and Bee-Supply Business. 


It seems that a good many of our readers either have forgotten it, 
or else did not notice the announcement made in these columns, that on 
Oct. 1, 1903, we severed all our connection with the honey and bee- 
supply business; also beeswax. We are now devoting our whole time 
to the American Bee Journal, and find plenty to do, we can assure you. 

For anything wanted aside from the American Bee Journal and 
bee-books, we respectfully refer our subscribers to the advertisements 
to be found in these columns. We believe every one of our adver- 
tisers is entirely reliable. If we did not feel so we would not adver- 
tise for them, as we are more than ever against all kinds of frauds and 
crooked dealing of every kind. Kindly patronize our advertisers, and 
when writing any of them, if you will also say you saw their advertise- 
ment in the American Bee Journal, it will be greatly appreciated. 





Lectures on Bee-Keeping at Farmers’ Institutes. 

When work of this kind is done, why is not some one engaged for 
it who is an up-to-date bee-keeper? In the report of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture appears a lecture given before that body, 
which lecture had been given at’ the various institutes throughout the 
State. Here are some expressions used in the lecture: 


‘The average life of a working bee is about five weeks.”’ 

‘They have a queen-bee, and she rules them all, and as she moves 
majestically from cell to cell, is followed by a retinue of attendants 
who fulfill her every wish.” 


‘* A bee’s bite injects into the system formic acid.”’ 
‘*Comb honey has one advantage over strained honey.”’ 


This lecture was delivered by Mr. D. Everitt Lyon, Ph.D., and 
some reporter or printer may have been responsible for saying ‘‘ five 
weeks ”’ instead of ‘‘ six weeks,’ and “‘ bite’ instead of ‘*‘ sting;’’ but 
any up-to-date bee-keeper, even though untitled, ought to know bet- 
ter than to say ‘‘strained’’ instead of ‘‘ extracted,’ and to talk about 
the queen ruling all, and being ‘“‘ followed by a retinue of attendants 
who fulfill her every wish.”’ 





Grading Honey by Quality. 


Why is it that in most, if not al!, the attempts at making rules for 
grading honey the matter of quality has been left unmentioned? It is 
of vastly more consequence that honey should be of the best quality 

ban that it should have twocells less or more unsealed, or two cells 

re or less travel-stained; then why not make quality instead of 
voks the leading item in grading? Is it possible that until now no 
ne has ever thought about it? Hardly. 

Well, shall the rules be amended so as to make quality stand first? 

Very many will probably reply at once in the affirmative, but when 
isked how it shall be done, the reply will not be so prompt. The spe- 
ifie gravity has something to do with quality, and that can be meas- 
red in extracted honey, but not easily in comb honey. Besides, very 
1eavy honey may be of very poor flavor. How are you going to meas- 
ire flayor? What shall be the standard? 

In defense of the Washington rules, and, indeed, perhaps of all 





other rules, it may be said that although no mention is made of quality, 
the matter is not utterly ignored, for ‘‘the honey is to be classified 
according to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark, and the 
color generally tells something about the quality. 


It is easy to shy stones at the rules. Let the next one who does it 
please tell us /ow the amended rules should read. 





Some Big Crops of Honey. 


Some enormous crops of honey are reported as having been har- 
vested by members of the National Association, although only part are 
reported. One is somewhat at a loss to know how to compare these, 
for some of the big crops are partly or wholly of comb honey, and 
plainly a thousand pounds of comb honey is worth more than an equal 


| amount ofextracted. Perhaps it is not out of the way to say that 1000 





| 


pounds of comb is equivalent to 1500 pounds of extracted. Figuring 
on this basis, and reducing the comb honey to terms of extracted, the 
crops reported that equal or exceed 50,000 pounds are as follows: 


J. F. Crowder, Cal.. 51,800 
N. E. France, Wis.. 54,000 
W.L.Coggshall,N.Y. 57,500 
J. F. MeJntyre, Cal. 60,000 


Emerson Bros., Cal. 80,000 
W. D. Moffatt, Cal. 80,000 
W.T.Richardson,Cal 84,000 
L. E. Mercer, Cal... 100,000 


Jos. Moffatt, Cal... 60,000 M. A. Gill, Colo.... 112,500 
J.C.Stanley& Son.Iil 60,000 | H. H. Hyde, Tex... 122,500 
T. F. Arundell, Cal. 64,000 M.H.Mendelson,Cal. 123,000 
Wm. Rohrig, Ariz.. 72,000 W. H. Pain, Haw.Is. 300,000 


There is some room for believing that one of the ciphers should be 
erased from the last number, for 200,000 pounds of honey from 200 
colonies hardly comes within the range of probability. Omitting that 
name, we still have 15 bee-keepers securing the equivalent of 1,181,300 
pounds of extracted honey, or an average of 78,753 pounds each. 





Doubling Shaken Swarms. 


M. A. Gill reports in Gleaningsin Bee-Culture that he uses two 
colonies of bees to make a shaken swarm, using onlystarters in the 
brood-frames, and that these mammoth swarms build 9%5 percent of 
their combs with worker-cells. 





Sheet-Lead for Hive-Covers. 


This is suggested by A. H. Wilkes in the British Bee Journal. In- 
formation is lacking as to cost and durability—two important factors. 
He says: 

‘*May I suggest thin, or laminated (technical term) rolled sheet- 
lead of the strength necessary to weigh one pound for one square 
yard? It can be quickly and easily fixed on any shaped hive-roof, and 
is absolutely weather-proof so long as the surface is not pierced. 
Sheet-lead in this form can be had of any plumber. It only needs to 
cut the lead of such size as to allow plenty of length to overlap on all 
sides, and if secured with a copper tack here and there, it will carry 
off rain effectively.” 





Why Do Bees Build Drone-Comb ? 


Some discussion on this point is occurring in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. M. A. Gill thinks the bees do not prefer to store honey in 
drone-comb, but when they buila drone-comb it is because they desire 
to rear drones. He cites as proof the bees building drone-comb in odd 
corners busily untila swarm is shaken, when they will build only 
worker-comb. M. W. Shepherd says that when a heavy honey-fiow is 
on, ‘if there is any comb to be built, it will be store or drone comb, no 
matter whether you use light, medium, or heavy brood foundation :”’ 
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and Geo. W. Phillips makes the remarkable statement that according 
to his experience (and he has had a large experience producing ex- 
tracted honey in Jamaica), ‘‘ bees will build drone-comb after a swarm 
is shaken, about the same as before.”’ 




















Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of Otsego Co., N. Y., passed away 
Dec. 31, after an illness of about three weeks. Had he lived until Jan. 
7, he would have been 64 years of age. The notice came from his son, 
Hubert B. Hetherington, dated Jan. 8. Capt. Hetherington was one 
of the most extensive and successful bee-keepers in the whole world, 
counting his colonies by the thousand. As soon as we can arrange it, 
we will be pleased to give in these columns a picture and biographical 
sketch of Capt. Hetherington, whose departure will be deeply felt by 
not only all who knew him intimately, but by thousands of bee-keep- 
ers who were aware Of his value as a leader in bee-keeping. 


LaTER.—Jan. 12 we also received the following from Mr. P. H. 
Elwood, referring to the death of Capt. Hetherington: 


FRIEND YoRK:—The closing hours of 1903 bereft us of our be- 
loved Capt. Hetherington. To his family and intimate friends the 
loss is immeasurable. Among bee-keepers the one has fallen who for 
more than a generation has stood at the head of progressive, practical 
bee-keeping in this country. Yours truly, 

P. H. ELwoop. 


Picturesque Cincinnati is a most beautifully illustrated 80- 
page pamphlet, 8°4x103¢ inches, printed on the finest paper. It 
**shows’”’ that city in elegant style. Itis indeeda workof art. It 
was sent to us with the compliments of the publisher (Albert O. 
Kraemer), J. C. Frohliger, and the Fred W. Muth Co. Price, 50 cents, 
if you wish acopy. Mr. Frohliger asks in a letter, ‘‘ How will tbis do 
for a convention city??? Weshould say it is just the place for the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association to meet some time. 


sSeeaaeaeea: 


Mr. Wm. F. Ware, of Cumberland Co., N. J., gives his opin- 
ion of this journal in these words: 


‘*The American Bee Journal has been a big help to me in working 
with my bees. I can not get along without it. How any one who 
keeps only a few bees can, is more than I can tell. So, please send 
along the good ‘‘ Old Reliable” for one more year, and if we do not 
get a good crop of honey next season, it will not be its fault.’’ 


\Seeeeeae 


A New Bee-Keepers’ Organization.—The bee-keepers of 
Jefferson Co., N. Y., recently organized with the following officers: 
President, M. C. Harrington; ist Vice-President, A. A. French; 2d 
Vice-President, Pearl Symonds; Secretary, Geo. B. Howe, of Black 
River; and Treasurer, D. R. Hardy. All bee-keepers in that region 
are invited to join. Dues are $1.00 a year. 


Mr. Etienne Giraud, of France, writes us as follows: 


‘‘The year 1903 was not a good one for queen-rearing. Rainy 
weather is not propitious for the mating of queens. The bees pre- 
ferred by us are produced from a Cyprian queen mated to an Italian 
drone.”’ 

Seeeaaeae 

The Apiary of Theodore Steger is shown on the first page. 

Mr. Steger wrote us as follows: 


Mr. Epitor:—I send you pictures of my house and apiary. The 
hives all face to the southeast. Fifty-five colonies can be seen, the 
other 7 being in the garden, and one is under acherry-tree. The big 
building on the right is the barn. The two boys on the right are Peter 
and Paul, aged 13 and 15 years; I am standing next, then our oldest 
child, Dora, 17 years old, and little Mary, aged 9; then her dear ma, 
Mrs. Jennie Steger. The picture was taken about the middle of 
August, and we were standing about with the bees flying around our 
heads. 

{ got 8400 pounds of extracted honey from 60 colonies. We could 
not take any honey from the last swarms, but they stored enough for 
winter. The supers are all removed, and as soon as cold weather 
comes we can put them into the cellar. 

Dora and I enjoy reading the American Bee Journal, and I think 
she will be a pretty good bee-keeper, too. The boys and little Mary 
are also very handy. 

I would write oftener about our bees and bee-keeping neighbors, 
but I am a German, and it is hard for me to write letters. 

Washington Co., Wis., Nov. 7. THEODORE STEGER. 





The Apiary of Hans Christenser appears on the first 
page. When sending the picture, Mr. Christensen wrote as follows: 


I send you, under separate cover, pictures of myself, bee-yard, 
and my house where I keep bachelor’s hall. I am leaning agains: a 
hive in the apiary, and the other person is Mr. Hansen. 

The hives in the picture look rather irregular, mainly becatise 
some of them are raised in front; and an inch block put under the 
corners, to enlarge the entrance. 

My honey harvest this year consisted of 160 pounds of extracted, 
and 35 or 40 pounds of comb honey. A year ago I had 2300 pounds, 
all extracted, but this year the bees gathered nothing since wine- 
maple stopped blooming. Hans CHRISTENSEN. 

Skagit Co., Wash., Oct. 6. 

Hon. Eugene Secor is still the “ poet-laureate’’ of bee-keep- 
ing. His latest production is the following, which will doubtless be 
read with deepening interest by all: 




















’Tis evening; Day has folded its tired wings 
To rest, fann’d by the scented Southern breeze; 
And homeward fly the prudent honey-bees 
To join their happy sisters ’neath the trees, 

Content if some small gain their labor brings. 


The fragrant grass is cushion’d seat for me, 
And in my lap the head of soft brown hair 
That once my heart entangled lying there— 
More youthful then, but not more dearly fair— 
And sweet her lips as nectar sipt by bee. 


‘* What fools we mortals be!’” We fume and fret 
Because of life’s unceasing round of toil, 
Permitting gold our happiness to spoil, 

When love and service are the holy oil 

That sweetens all the things we need to get. 


The soft, low hum that falls upon our ears, 
As darkness creeps upon the glowing West, 
Is Labor’s song proclaiming that the best 
Of all that’s good is found thro’ daily quest— 
And duty leaves no time for useless tears. 
EvuGENE SEcOR. 


aan 


Accompanying the foregoing was this paragraph about the 
weather and the bees: 


We are having most delightful winter weather. Several days of 
late the bees might have flown a little if they had been out-of-doors, 
but mine are in the cellar, as usual. I am practicing, of late winters, 
a little of the Barber idea. The temperature of my cellar stands, from 
fall until spring, at from 48 to 60 degrees. During the early part of 
the season the bees are perfectly quiet at even the last-named tempera- 
ture, but towards spring they get a little uneasy, and I have to keep 
the room very dark. The trouble with my cellar is, that I can’t con- 
trol it entirely, as hot-water pipes run through it. 

EvuGENE SEcor. 

Mr. Secor has been doing considerable writing on bees and bee- 
keeping outside of the bee-papers the past year. Heis now the bee- 
editor of the Northwestern Agriculturist, which claims to have a 
weekly audience of at least 150,000 people; and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Farmer, also, has contained quite a good deal apiarian matter 
from Mr. Secor’s bright pen-point. In addition to the foregoing, he has 
written a number of papers for State associations to which he belongs. 
Besides the multitude of interesting things in Mr. Secor’s apiarian 
contributions, they possess the additional very important character- 
istic of authenticity. Noerrors or drivelling nonsense about them. 
His readers can feel a confidence in reading his writings on bees that 
they can not indulge when reading the most of the bee-matter found 
outside the strictly bee-papers. 

The Apiary of H. M. Carr, a picture of which is on the 
first page, is thus described by its owner: 

In regard to photograph sent, as will be seen, the hives are placed 
in pairs—two pairs (4 hives) with entrances in opposite directions 
forma group. There is a passage-way of about 2 feet between the 
rear ends of the hives. The enclosure is 30 yards square, and contains 
56 hives, honey-house and space for wax-extractor. There are some 
advantages in having the hives arranged in this way, but the bees get 
confused, as all the hives and groups look just alike. I lost a large 
percentage of virgin queens at this yard last spring, that could be 
accounted for in no other way than that they went into the wrong hive 
on returning from their first flight. The worker-bees do not mistake 


any hivein their own group, but a hive in another group that has the 
same position as their own, seems to trouble them. I intend placing 
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e odd objects about in the apiary another season that they may 
etter mark the location. 

| use the regular 8-frame hive, and like the Hoffman frame the 

I have been keeping bees for eight years. The first year I pro- 

i some thick-top, loose-hanging frames, and have used them right 

¢ with the Hoffman, but Ido not like them. I now use staples 
ace the thick-top frames that I have. 

[ sell all my honey in the home market, and have no trouble in 
ng upa g demand for it. 

[like the American Bee Journal. I have been taking it four 

ears. and am with it to stay as long as I live, I think. 
Bosque Co., Tex. H. M. Carr. 
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Convention Proceedings 











THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee=-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SKC. 


(Continued from page 25.) 
BEST USE OF UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 


QuESTION.—Which is the more profitable, to sell un- 
finished sections or extract the honey and use them for bait- 
combs the following season ? 

Mr. Aikin—I have pretty nearly decided to do away 
with bait-combs, but conditions determine when they can 
be used profitably. If one uses shallow frames bait-combs 
are not much good. If youaditothe depth and use of a 
10-frame width you need bait-combs. Then it is profitable 
to extract your unfinished sections and use them as bait- 
combs. Butif you donot need bait-combs, it is better to 
sell them. 

Mr. Morehouse—I have had some experience that may 
throw light upon this question. This season I sold all my 
unfinished sections that weighed one-half pound or more at 
the groceries in Boulder, receiving for them 7 cents per 
pound by weight. I thought at the time that it paid better 
than extracting them, but considering the higher price of 
sections and foundation, together with their value as bait- 
combs, Iam now satisfied that I lost money. In the future, 
unless conditions materially change, I will extract my un- 
finished sections. 

H. Rauchfuss—The biggest crop I ever had was one 
year when I used no bait-combs atall. In another season 
the bait-combs were the only ones filled in the supers. So 
it depends upon the conditions. 

Mr. Aikin—In Colorado, foundation alone fails to meet 
the requirements once in 14 to 20 years. That is when the 
flow jumps from nothing to a full flow in one to three days, 
so that the bait-combs are filled almost before the bees can 
get to work on foundation. But these conditions do not 
occur often enough in Colorado to make it pay to provide 
bait-combs on that account. When people offer me only 
about half acent more per pound for unfinished sections 
than for extracted honey, the difference due to the value of 
the wax x makes it more e profitable to melt up the sections. 


Mr. Gill—There is a great deal more wax in unfinished 
sections than you think. This fall, in cleaning up sections, 
Ihad a lot of broken combs, amounting to 80 pounds in 
weight, which, when melted up, gave me 16 pounds of wax. 

Mr. Aikin—That would make about five pounds of wax 
to the superful of sections. How’s that ?4_ ee mgr 


~~ Mr. Gill—There were a . great many sections,-hundreds 
and hundreds of them, and many were so light as to contain 
only abouta tablespoonful of honey. They had been built 
on full sheets of foundation. But Iam quitea friend of 
bait-combs, as will be seen when I tell you that I had 180 
cases of honey that had been bait-combs. 

Mr. Spencer—A bait-section is about as clean when 
taken off as when it was put on, if it was cleaned before it 
Was put on. 

H. Rauchfuss—That all depends upon the locality. If 
the bees have access to much narrow-leafed cottonwood, 
they will paint it red all over, and if you case that section it 
is nut No. 1, while in other localities the bait-combs stay 


clean. Again, when the flow is heavy, the bees use only 
wax when they would otherwise use propolis. . 


GETTING RID OF MICE IN HIVES IN WINTER. 

QuES.—How can we get rid of mice in the hives in the 
winter-time ? 

H. Rauchfuss—Don’t Jet them in. 

Mr. Porter—It is not so easy in practice to have hives 
that are mouse-proof, and only one of my honey-houses is. 
Last winter I wet some wheat in honey-sweetened water in 
which strychnine was dissolved, dried it, and set it around 
in dishes. There was no damage donein the two honey- 
houses thus treated, andI found a number of dead mice 
lying around. The hives outside, in those yards, were not 
entered by mice, because all had access to the honey-houses. 
I should think I used two or three grains of strychnine toa 
quart of wheat. 


PREVENTING SWARMING BY TIERING-UP. 


QuEs.—Has any one been successful in preventing 
swarming by tiering-up hives, thus giving more room to 
the bees ? 

Mr. Morehouse—This season I managed part of a yard 
for extracted honey, and tiered-up full-depth bodies as fast 
as the bees needed more room for storing. None of the col- 
onies thus treated swarmed in a yard that went crazy with 
swarming. 

Mr. Porter—I have been successful with this plan in 
running for extracted honey. Butif any have been suc- 
cessful with it in producing comb honeyI should like to 
hear from them. 

POSITION OF EMPTY SUPER ON HIVES. 


QuxEs.—Can more honey be obtained in a good honey- 
flow by placing the empty super under the one partly filled, 
or on top of it? 

Mr. Aikin—You will get more honey by placing the 
fresh super under the full one, but I will not guarantee that 
you will get any more money. ‘The finish will not be so 
good. If the one already is about three-fourths full put the 
fresh one on top, because the bees will finish the one already 
started more rapidly by so doing; but whenit is nearly 
finished change places. If the next time you look a third 
super should be necessary— because both of them are almost 
finished, but neither one entirely—then put them both above 
the added super; but if one is almost finished, and the 
other not so much, put the new super between them, with 
the one almost finished on top. Keep the one that is being 
finished next to the brood-chamber. It makes better finish 
and better weight. 

Mr. Porter—I agree exactly, especially in changing 
the places of the supers when one is almost finished. It is 
then ready for taking off in a few days. 

Mr. Gill—I am trying to get the most out of the busi- 
ness. I don’t contend Ican get a better finish, but I can 
sell more cases by putting my added supers under the old 
ones at any time in a good honey-flow. 

Mr. Porter—If you have a good flow how do you know 
that it is going to last ? 

Mr. Gill—Itis in the air. It seems as if one could know 
by feeling it. If the bees come up tocondition in a rush, 
and the alfalfa and sweet clover begin to yield at the 
proper time, the honey is pretty sure tocome. Have you 
ever noticed a ‘‘ honey-day?’’ This last season there was 
nothing sticky in the atmosphere. eg 4 

Mr. Aikin—How many got a yield this season from 
sweet clover? [Six.] This year the sweet clover did almost 
nothing for me, and out of 100 acres of cleome I got only 
the first taste of cleome honey. But the alfalfa yielded the 
whole season through, the first, second, and third crops. 
There was a fine bloom of sweet clover. 

Pres. Harris—A man in Mesa County has three or four 
acres of yellow sweet clover. The bees go wild over it. 
He says it does twice as much as the white to build up his 
bees. 

Mr. Gill—I never saw the time when sweet clover did 
not yield something. 

J. B. Adams—I never did. 

Mr. Gill— Yellow sweet clover would be a boon to bee- 
keepers. It commences to yield May 28th to the first of 
June. Last yearit yielded splendidly. I shook the apiary 
within reach of it. The best swarms pretty nearly filled 
their hives with comb in a week. 


SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS. 


Quxs.—Can more honey be obtained in a good honey- 
flow by using separators in the supers or without them ? 
Mr. Aikin—Rather more without, but no more profit. 





(Continued next week. ) 
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Producing Comb or Extracted Honey— 
Which? 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 





HICH will be the more profitable for me to produce, 
comb or extracted honey? isa question that those 
starting in our pursuit sometimes ask, and as I have 

produced both comb and extracted honey in quitea large 
way for a number of years, my opinion on this question may 
be of interest tosuch. Butit is a big subject—much too 
large to discuss in detail in one article, soit will be neces- 
sary for me to be brief, barely touching, or not even men- 
tioning, some things that may have a good deal of influence 
on the matter. 

It has often been said that it requires less work, skill and 
experience to produce first-class extracted honey than it does 
to produce first-class comb honey, but, in my opinion, it re- 
quires just about as much skill and experience to secure 
first-class extracted honey as it does the same grade of comb 
honey ; and, as far as the work is concerned, I would rather 
do the work necessary to produce, say $1000 worth of comb 
honey, than I would to produce the same value of extracted. 
It is true that there would be more work about the comb 
honey, but by far the largest part of the work with comb 
honey can be done during the comparatively leisure time of 
winter, early spring, and in the fall after the rush of our 
sweet harvest is over. 


In my locality the main, or hardest part of the work 
about extracted honey, has to be done right in the rush of 
harvest. Of course, enough combs and upper stories could 
be provided so that the extracting could be left until after 
the flow, but there area good many difficulties about this be- 
sides the large expense and storage-room required. It is 
considerable work and expense to take care of and keep 
such a large number of combs free from moth-worms dur- 
ing the large part of the time they are not in use. But this 
pian is prohibitive here, owing to the fact that most seasons 
our clover and basswood honey gets so thick after it is 
sealed that it is impossible to extract it—that is, the larger 
part of it does. 

And, nowI am going to mention something that to 
many may seem at least strange, if not hard to believe, 
which is, that, in many seasons here, weak colonies will 
not produce first-class extracted honey. This has been 
noticeable the last two seasons, which have been excep- 
tionally cool and wet during part of the flow. Ihave, in my 
store-room at this writing, between 5000 and 6000 pounds of 
extracted clover honey from last season’scrop. Some of 
this is so much inferior to the rest in flavor that I am selling 
it for1's centslessa pound. It was all extracted at or about 
the same time, and the only cause of or reason for its being 
inferior is that it was taken from weak colonies. It was 
kept separate, for the difference, when extracting, was very 
noticeable. The honey in the combs, taken from strong 
colonies, would be so thick that it was hard to throw it out. 
It was also hard to uncap it, for the honey was so thick and 
waxy that the knife would gum up badly before one side of 
acomb was uncapped. But the honey in these combs from 
weak colonies was altogether different, though they were 
left on the hives until well sealed. A knife would work on 
these combs all day without gumming up, and it took but a 
few turns in the extractor to throw the honey out, and while 
this honey was very thin, compared to the other, it was not 
sour, but it had a different and inferior flavor. 

Now, another fact that may seem strange, is that this 
thin honey is now candied so solidand hard that it is almost 
impossible to dig it out of an open can, while the other is 
just beginning to granulate. 


Although I am straying from my subject, there is an- 
other thing I would like to mention. Last season I did not 
order enough 60-pound cans, so I used a large number of 
round dairy or milk cans; these hold about 50 pounds, and I 
prefer them to the square cans for my retail trade, but as 
they have open tops and loose covers they do not answer to 
ship honey in. 

I sent samples of this second-grade honey to many of 
my customers at a distance, and received a good many more 





orders than I expected, probably on account of its cheap. 
ness. In order to get it into shipping-cans I had to heat it, 
and as I thought it did not have much fine flavor to lose or 
injure, I just set these cans in a large tank of boiling-hot 
water, and kept the water at or near the boiling point until 
the honey was melted; and this treatment, instead of injur- 
ing its flavor, improved it greatly, according to my own | 
taste, as well as a number of others to whom I gavesamples 
of the two kinds. AfterwardsI treated four cansof the best 
grade in the same way, in order the more easily to get it into 
shipping-cans, and nearly, or quite, ruined it for table use; 
and I find that it is almost impossible for me to liquefy this 
best grade slowly and carefully enough but what its flavor 
is injured. 

Now, just what should make this difference in honey 
gathered from the same fields at one time, by the same race 
of bees, I do not fully understand. I have often noticed the 
difference in honey gathered by weak and by strong colo- 
nies other seasons, but I never had it occur in such a large 
way as it did the last two seasons. But this I can easily 
account for, because Inever had so many weak colonies be- 
fore, and never before in my time was there such cool, wet 
seasons as the past two were. 


The way I account for the matter is this: In a wet, cool 
season these weak colonies are not able to generate heat 
and thoroughly ripen honey as it should be. 


And now, while on this subject, I should like to say that, 
in my opinion, no extracted honey ever was, or ever can be, 
produced in commercial quantities that is equal in favor to 
jirst-class comb honey. I believe that where bees are pro- 
vided with ready-drawn comb to store in, they fill and seal 
these combs before the honey is as well ripened and fla- 
vored as would be the case if they had to build their own 
comb and store more slowly. But there is a great deal | 
don’t know, but what I would be safe in saying is, that the 
largest part of the comb honey that is marketed is far from 
being first-class. 

Another thing that might be considered against the pro- 
duction of extracted honey, is that here a large percent of 
these colonies, especially if there is much black or German 
blood in the yard, will have to be fed heavily for winter. I 
have a large and growing trade worked up in extracted 
honey among a class of people who are not able to use much 
comb honey, and, anyway, at the relative market prices I 
can make more money from a large yard, by producing both 
comb and extracted than I could from either one alone; so, 
unless there is some radical change I shall continue to pro- 
duce both kinds—about “‘’alf and ’alf,’’ as the Englishman 
said. Southern Minnesota. 


Packing Bees for Winter—Other Matters. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 
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HAVE nearly completed the work of packing for winter 
my 168 colonies of bees. It is quite a task to pack so 
many in the way I do, but I do not believe there is any 
way more successful for this latitude. It is simply to put 
an empty super on the hive, then fill with a chaff cushion, 
and then set up an outer case which allows a space of about 
4 inches between the sides and the back ends of the hives, 
which space is filled with wheat or cut straw packed firmly. 


Some bee-keeper said in the American Bee Journal not 
long ago, that he left the section-holders in his supers when 
packing for winter. Let me say, that I think his bees would 
be better off with no bee-space between the frames and 
packing. 

DOUBLING UP COLONIES. 


I did not start to write this article with the idea of giv- 
ing anybody advice, but I will say a few words in answer to 
the inquiry of F. P. Briggs, on page 765. In doingso, how- 
ever, let me say that I make no claim to the title of veteran. 
I have doubled up colonies of bees every year, and at all 
times of the year excepting in winter, and have one invari 
able way of doing it. When, for any reason, I wish to unit« 
two colonies, I choose a time when the bees are all at home 
—either a cool day, or very early in the morning, or when 
the bees have become quiet towards evening. Smoke the 
bees of both coloniesa little at the entrance, remove the 
cover of one hive, smoke the bees of it a little at the 
top, put two thicknesses of newspaper over the frames 
punch a little hole in the paper, then take the other hive 
from its bottom-board and place it on the hive from which 
the cover was removed. The bees slowly eat the paper 
away and unite without any fuss. I never could be inducec 
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practice a method that takes more time, and this has al- 
ays been successful with me. 


PERFORATED SEPARATORS—SUPER-ROOM. 


Now, I want to say to Mr. A. F. Foote, page 767; that I 
ave used sawed separators with holes in them, cut witha 
harp point of a jack-knife, quite extensively for two or 
hree seasons. If the holes are too large the bees will some- 

times bulge the face of the sections opposite the holes; if 
1e holes are too small the bees will endeavor to fill them 
with propolis. Occasionally I have found sections attached 
the separators, but not many. My opinion is, that the 
oles are not much of an advantage anyway, and no great 
jisadvantage. 

In answer to his question whether it pays to use separa- 
tors I would say, Use them, every time. Owing to a short- 
age of the supply this season I was compelled to havea 
«ood deal of the honey stored in sections without separators, 
and want no more of it. No, sir, you did not give your bees 
plenty of super-room. My bees, this season, built lots of 
comb where it should not have been, and all because of lack 
of super-room. I could not get sections when needed, al- 
though I kept telegrams and letters flying in every direc- 
tion, and the consequence was that supering toa degree that 
would answer the requirement of the bees was simply im- 
possible. My losses on this account were several hundred 
dollars. I had to traverse the yard day after day, from 
early morning until sunset, finding where the pressure was 
greatest, and contriving means for temporary relief, then 
go to bed and lay awake a good share of the night trying to 
think of some new expedient, and solacing myself with the 
hope that the mail would bring me, next day, a letter from 
some supply-dealer that he had sent me something. But I 
had to see many days come and go by with many hives and 
supers filled to the brim right in the midst of the heaviest 
honey-flow known for years, and not a thing to give the 
bees to store in. 

SPRING FEEDING OF BEES. 


I wrote, last spring, that I was feeding 100 colonies of 
bees. At the opening of the honey-flow, late in May, the 
number had been reduced to 90 colonies. The losses were 
due mainly to loss of queens, and consequent doubling up. 
One colony I lost by starvation in spite of my watchfulness, 
and one colony I lost by fire. 

Right here, I will pause to say to Mr. Hasty that the let- 
alones are welcome to smile the year around at the way I 
fed my bees last spring. In consequence of this feeding I 
had rousing colonies of bees ready to do big work in an un- 
limited field carpeted with white clover bloom. 


SWARMING AN EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE. 


Swarming commenced about June 1, and was an every- 
day occurrence from that time until the middle of July. 
From 1 te 15 swarms had to be cared for every day, and 
there were 250 in all. The expedients for caring for all of 
these swarms were as many as those for keeping the hives 
supered with insufficient supplies, but my losses were in- 
significant when swarms would issue, and sometimes 2 or 3 
would issue at a time, and at a time when there was nota 
thing in sight tohivethemin. Persons around me would 
be flying around in an exciting way asking, what I was go- 
ing todo now. I would just say to one, you do this, and to 
another you do that, and we’ll take them in, and we did. 
The 250 swarms were hived in a little less than 90 hives. 
The rush and roar of these great masses of bees in the mid- 
dle of a hot afternoon was terrific. A timid person had no 
business in the yard. 

Of course, many of the colonies thus made proved to be 
queenless, and these queenless colonies have been united 
with other colonies. Many times I would find a ball of bees 
soon after hiving 2 or 3 swarms together, and then I would 
release a queen, cage her under a glass tumbler, give her 
a bit of honey, put a hairpin under the edge of the tumbler, 
and keep her until I saw acolony where the bees seemed to 
want a queen. 

One morning, rather early, I thought the cry came that 
a swarm was clustering on a small branch ofa small plum- 
tree down at the lower end of the yard. I went down with 
a hive, and found the bees so low down that I set the hive 
on the ground and shook the bees from the limb. Some 

vent into the hive, and some returned to the limb, but be- 
fore half of the bees could be gotten into the hive, another 
swarm clustered on the same limb, or mingled with the bees 
hat were entering. This thing was kept up until 10 
warms had come to the same spot. I would fill a hive with 
ees, take it away, and then fill another. IthinkIrun the 
10 swarms into 7 hives. 





The freaksof swarming where there was so much of it 
are too numerous to mention. August 25, a large swarm 
was seen clustered in a peach-tree. There was just one 
hive on the premises not in use, but not a single frame or a 
bit of foundation, so I borrowed 3 frames of sealed honey 
from other hives and hived the bees on these, letting those 
that could not cluster on them cling to the sides of the 
hive and the under side of the cover until frames and foun- 
dation should arrive, which I felt sure would be next day. 


The next day another large swarm issued, and was said 
to be clustering where the swarm had clustered the day be- 
fore. I went to see what could be done, and found the bees 
going in with the swarm of the day before. What bees 
could not get in the hive clustered between one side of the 
hive and a board I had leaned against it for shade. When 
my supplies came, instead of filling up the hive with frames 
of foundation, I borrowed more frames of honey from other 
hives, filled the hive with the swarms with these, put on 
two supers of sections, and set this great force to storing 
comb honey. Then the bees that had loaned me the filled 
frames were set to work drawing out foundation. 

I have another colony which issued as a swarm early 
in September. I am preserving it because I believe it to be 
one with a young queen, and young queens do good work 
the following season. 

I will remark before I forget it, that bee-escapes were 
not needed in the height of the season. Supers could be 
set on end anywhere in the yard, and the bees would grad- 
ually leave them, and other bees would pay them no atten- 
tion. 

BEST SIZE OF HIVE. 


In theinfancy of my bee-keeping daysI rashly promised 
that I would some time give the readers of the American 
Bee Journal my opinion of the 8-frame dovetail hive. I am 
reluctant to fulfill the promise because of the fact that com- 
parisons are sometimes odious. This I will venture to say, 
that Iam still making hives, but am not making any, or 
many, of that size. If I were a comb-honey producer ex- 
clusively, like Dr. Miller, and were a younger and stronger 
man, I might revise my opinion of it. It takes too much 
watchfulness and too much work for me. I used a good 
many of them this season, and practiced contraction with 
some colonies, and got some splendid work done in these ; 
but the wintering is where the shoe pinches. I am now 
making the 10-frame dovetail and the Dadant-Blatt hives 
for my own use. 


RESULTS OF THE SEASON OF 1903. 


Of the financial resultsof the season’s operations it 
may be well to observe some reticence. The out-goes have 
been larger, and the incomes smaller, than they would have 
been if my foresight had been as good as my hindsight. 
Probably 7 tons of honey, 74 comb, is my share of the plun- 
der. 

GETTING UNFINISHED SECTIONS CLEANED OUT. 


To Mr. Whitney, who criticised my way of getting un- 
finished sections cleaned out in the fall, I will respectfully 
say, that it seems to me that he is not in position to bea 
fair critic, as he says that he had never tried it in the fall. 
I have had the work done this fall in the manner before 
given, and with perfect success. This season I used the 
uncapping-knife on all sections that had sealed honey, and 
I was surprised at the rapidity with which the honey went 
below. I have proved this season that the firmer chisel is 
an awfully good thing in the bee-yard, but I do not use it 
for an uncapping-knife. 

I wish Mr. Whitney lived near me, for I have scrip- 
ture warrant for the belief that we would soon speak face to 
face. Decatur Co., Iowa, Nov. 30. 


% 


Successful Wintering of Bees on the Sum- 
mer Stands. 


BY ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP, 


S under ‘ Editorial Comments,”’ contributions from 
A readers are requested, I will describe my way of win- 
tering bees on the summer stands, which has proven a 
success with me, and may be of interest to some who are 
beginning in bee-culture. 

In the fall, when the supers are off the hives, I examine 
every colony by lifting the hive, andif I am not certain 
that an 8-frame dovetailed hive weighs at least 50 pounds, 
or a 10-frame dovetailed hive 60 pounds,I putit on the 
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scales, and if the weight is not up to my requirement I 
mark the weight on a slip of paper, which is put under the 
brick on top of the hive. I also mark it down on a sheet 
of paper opposite the number of the hive. When I did the 
last extractiug I set aside a sufficient number of full combs 
for feeding, and I now go over the hives and give those 
that are short in weight, in these combs, sufficient honey to 
bring them safely through the winter. After this is done I’ 
lay a Hill’s device of my own construction—I callit a bridge 
—over the center of the frames. These bridges are made 
out of 6 pieces of plastering lath, each about 10 inches long, 
by laying two pieces flat down parallel to each other about 6 
inches apart, and nailing the other four pieces across, with 
their ends flat on the first ones about 34 of an inch apart. 
I then put an empty section-super on the hive, cover over 
the bridge a piece of cotton sheeting, or any other cheap 
material. This piece of sheeting is of a size to cover the 
bridge fully and the framesin the hive. On this sheet I 
lay a cushion made out of an oats sack filled with leaves 
or corn-husks. I now place the winter cover over the hive, 
and the bees are safe for winter. 

I have some winter-cases which I bought from supply- 
dealers, which I put together carefully, puttied them up 
and painted them, but the covers soon cracked and leaked. 
I then covered them with tar-paper, and since then I have no 
more winter-cases. I now make winter-cases usually out of 
empty shoe-boxes, which are made of thin, light, matched 
lumber, and which I can buy at a low price from shoe- 
stores. I make them of a size to fit easily over the hives, 
and to cover them down to about aninch from the bottom- 
board. I cover the top case with tar-paper. If these cases 
are handled carefully, and are stored away during the sum- 
mer, the paper willlast for years. 

My reason for placing a piece of sheeting over the 
frames before I put the cushion on is this: The sheeting 
prevents the bees from gluing the cushion to the bridge and 
frames. If I wish, for some reason, to lift out the cushion I 
can do this without disturbing the bees. 

When there is a nice, sunuy day in winter I go through 
the apiary, lift the winter-cases off the hives, and let the 
sun shine on the cushion. It will dry out any dampness 
which may have accumulated in the hive, andif I desire to 
turn the cushion I can do it. 

Last year I lost a few colonies by mice eating the honey 
out of the hives. I had been away from home, and during 
this time the mice did the mischief without being noticed. 
To prevent a recurrence of this, I am going to put entrance- 
guards on all the hives this fall. 

_ Ihave noticed complaints in the bee-papers about leaky 
hive-covers. For winter covers I have found the tar-paper 
to be very satisfactory, it being also inexpensive. 


_ My colonies are all very strong this fall, as I succeeded 
in preventing swarming this year, but I have had in other 
yearssome very weak colonies, and have wintered them 
successfully in the above-described manner. 

St. Louis Co.. Mo., Nov. 16. 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, III. 








The Smoking Habit Among Bee-Keepers. 


In the Progressive Bee-Keeper is found the following 
aragraph written by Somnampbulist : 


““G. C. Greiner says: ‘Iam nota very heavy smoker, 
but when I expect a very hot time I always light it, and lay 
it in a great measure to my pipe (and gentle treatment) that 
Ican handle my bees almost entirely without a veil, and 
mittensI never use.” Small comfort this to most lady bee- 
keepers.’’ 


Now, Somnambulist, I must enter a mild protest. When 
you say, ‘‘Small comfort to most lady bee-keepers,”’ that’s 
a pretty strong insinuation that at least some of them use 
the nasty weed. Is there a single lady bee-keeper in the 
circle of your acquaintance that does? Did you ever hear 
of one? I didn’t. 

Furthermore, your saying it is small comfort to most of 
the lady bee-keepers sounds too much like saying it will be 





large comfort to most of the gentlemen bee-keepers. Pleas 
call up in your imagination a procession of gentlemen bee- 
keepers and see how many of them are given to the tobacco 
habit! Don’t you know that at conventions of bee-keepers 
it has been a very noticeable thing, during the recesses 
that scarcely a man of them was ever seen smoking? I’m 
pretty sure you don’t smoke yourself, forif you did you 
might set the house on fire some night when sleep-walking : 
Besides, I don’t believe a man with a pipe in his mouth 
would always write in so clean and interesting a manner as 


you do. 
I 


A Hard-Working Sister in Oregon. 


I have no bee-keeping sisters in this neighborhood, and 
it is only through the ‘‘ Sisters’ corner” that I find what 
other women are doing with bees. I could tell Sarah J. 
Griffith (page 680) that I, too, make hives—in fact, my 
hands are more used to the kind of work she describes than 
they are to the use of the pen, as you no doubt can see. 
Although I have only about 30 colonies of bees, I do all the 
work about them myself. AsI am in a little out-of-the-way 
place in the mountains, it is not always easy to obtain bee- 
supplies. I usually get good crops of honey, which is never 
sold for less than 12% cents per pound; frequently it brings 
15 cents. ‘The past season was the poorest for honey that I 
have known since I kept bees, which has been about 15 





years. Mrs. R. M. HORNER. 
Marion Co., Oreg., Dec. 6. 
i ed — 
“Peddling Out’ Wives Among Arizona Bee- 
Keepers. 


On page 12, Mr. Hadsell seems to object to what is said 
on page 746 about wives being ‘‘ peddled out ”’ to Arizona 
bee-keepers, and Mr. York lays upon me the responsibility of 
the suggestion. It doesn’t belong here, Mr. York. I merely 
christened the suggestion—and I pass along the responsi- 
bility to where it properly belongs—to the man who wrote 
that clippling on page 746, where he says: ‘‘J. Few Brown 
is asked to send a car-load of Virginia wives to the bachelor 
bee-farmers of Arizona.’’ If that doesn’t suggest ‘‘ ped- 
dling out,’’ I don’t know what would. 

It was to that clipping that I referred, and not to what 
Mr. Hadsell says on page 12, which is quite another matter, 
and of which I knew nothing. What he says is all right, 
unless it be in the last paragraph, which is open to more 
than one interpretation. If Mr. Hadsell’s wife was an old 
acquaintance, and followed from Pennsylvania the man 
who was too busy to come back after her, she did entirely 
right. All honor to the girl who has grit enough to follow 
to the ends of the earth the man whom she loves! But if 
she went all the way to Arizona to marry a man whom she 
did not previously know—well, I’ve already said all I need 
to on that score. 

I must also enter a protest against the Editor’s foot- 
note, if he means that an Kastern girl ‘‘ might do well ’’ to go 
to Arizona to marry an unknown man. But I don’t believe 
he means that; that ‘‘fmal trip’’ rather infers that the 
man had thought enough of her to make one or two previous 
trips her way. 


[We—we—we—that is, we—some of us—we—we—got 
hit pretty hard by Miss Wilson, didn’t we, Mr. Hadsell ? 
We “‘ might do well ’’ now to turn this whole subject over to 
‘*‘Our Homes” department of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
and let A. I. Root “‘ figure it out,’? and may be hecan get 
the right answer to it. As Mr. Hadsell and the writer are 
not at all interested in getting married (and Miss Wilson, 
herself, has persistently stood out against it for—well, some 
decades !), perhaps we’d better let the Eastern bachelor 
girls do the hunting themselves for the Western bachelor 
bee-keepers, if they want them for husbands. Or, if the 
latter want any of the former, why in Grand Canyon don’t 
they take atrip to the Eastin the winter-time and help 
themselves—to what is “‘ left ’’ down there ?—Eprror. | 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The “* Old Reliable”? seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








HATCHING OF EGGS OF BEES. 


Barely possible (if Dzierzon says so) that in exceptional 
ircumstances an egg might be hatchable two weeks after 
being laid. Wish I knew more about the usua/ time of be- 
coming worthless. I'll guess it at four days—or one day of 
utter neglect—and let somebody who knows better poke me 
up about being so green. Also, I entertain a suspicion that, 
sometimes, from drying, egys become non-hatchable in 
much less than a day—perhaps not dead absolutely, but 
might as well be. You see, if it was usual for bees to keep 
eggs two weeks, we should have after-swarms issuing 14 
plus 16~ 30 days from prime. Page 763. 


GROWING OF CATNIP. 


Thanks to J. W. Johnson for his catnip experiment. 
Nine and a half acres seemingly well put in in spring just 
died out under a not-over-severe dry-spell. Presumably the 
case of a spring without any dry-spells might bring an ex- 
ceptional success. To be feared that an extra-severe drouth 
in the fall might also mean failure. Wellto note that it 
doesn’t bear cutting well when little—the half acre among 
the weeds lived in spite of spring drouth, while the big field 
was dying—but died incontinently when cut with a mower. 
From the natural habits of the plant we may conclude that 
what it hankers after is partial shade—a thing we can’t 
well give it on a large scale. Page 766. 


GNAWING WOOD SEPARATORS. 


‘*‘Some’”’ on gnawing, I should call A. F. Foote’s bees, 
to take down wood separators a half inch in one season. 
Give ’em some tin to break their teeth on. Page 766. 


CHANGING THE COLOR OF HONEY. 


Interesting to see that they succeeded in making a sam- 
ple of dark extracted honey light with three hours of ex- 
posure to ozone. But the coloring matter in honey is not 
always the same thing chemically. There’s the carbon 
(soot) in the honey of a big city; and it’s not only possible, 
but probable, that different plants put in different sub- 
stances as color. One experiment is not quite full assur- 
ance of the process working on other chemicals than it has 
been tried on. Sunlight has been found to work well on the 
soiled cappings of comb honey ; wonder how it succeeds—or 
might succeed—with extracted. Page 771. 

(GIVE CHILDREN SWEETS—PLENTY OF | HONEY. 

I’m not much on Dowie, but he’s right on children and 
sweets. Have the candy made under your own supervision, 
and so be sure there is no harmful thingin it, and then 
keep them from eating too much by having it on the table 
everyday. I don’t think we do wellto do much scolding 
about candy and jam. Let’s tell the truth about them, and 
say give the children the choice between candy and honey 
—reasonably plenty of both. As bee-keepers, let us meet 
the competition of pure candy in diamond-cut-diamond 
spirit. Undoubtedly children (and their elders, too) very 
often suffer from too large a quantity taken into the 
stomach—and then the blame is put on whatever tastes 
best. That’s not a fair conclusion, though very natural. 
Neither is it fair to lay it down that a health-food must of 
course be something that does not taste very good. Not 
creditable to the Creator if the senses he has made always 
err in judgment of what is good and what is not. Page 772. 








anal } .CARBON-BISULPHIDE AND MOTH-KILLING. [(_} C3 


So if you get the under-floor space of your dwelling per- 
meated with carbon-bisulphide, in your moth-killing efforts, 
you have to pay for it witha long spell of bad smell while 
it takes its own time to work out again. Easy to see; but, 
erhaps, not so easy to foresee. Page 783. 


NICE, CAPPED HONEY SOURING IN THE HIVE. 





When nice, new, capped honey sours inv the hive (and I 
link it’s not such an uncommon affair), it is usually be- 
1use the colony has swarmed, and left it uncared for in 
ot, damp weather—moisture also steaming up from thou- 





sands of brood below. I incline to * bet a cooky” that J. 
T. Reno’s bees, page 783, swarmed and went to the woods 
when he knew nothing about it. And sour honey, if you 
don’t lose it you’ll probably do worse than lose it. Same 
might be true even in case you try to make vinegar of it. 


SUGAR-HONEY IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Here’s a fine kettle of fish—and what are we going to 
doabout it? In the Hawaiian Islands bees can make sugar- 
honey right from the cane-fields and sugar-mills—and mix 
it with floral nectar brought in at the sametime. Page 783 
notes the arrival of 121 cases of such honey. May be more 
ascare than anything else, but still a report to set one 
thinking. Not at allimpossible that the report may bea 
mean and groundless suspicion of some extra-fine honey. 
Imports into a new field oft before have encountered just 
such. And if the stuff were deadly poison it wouldn’t scare 
our folks half as readily. 


Sees eeeeeeeeees 














Some Expert Opinion 





‘* In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’—Br1B_e. 











The Best Size of Sections. 


If for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 4.—W bat section would you choose? Why? 

N. E. France (Wis.)—4x5 plain. 

Ws. Rourie (Ariz.)—I do not produce comb honey. 

O..O. PoprpLEeTon (Fla.)—I do not produce comb honey. 

Geo. W. Broppeck (Calif.) —4x5xl1%g. They make the best dis- 
play for the quantity. 

Mrs. L. Harrison ([ll.)—The regular one-pound section, that 
fits into our surplus-cases. 

J.M. Hampaveu (Calif.)—Whatever the markets call for. A 
more ready sale is my reason. 

C. DaveNpPoRT (Minn.)—I don’t know, but one thing I do know 
is, that I am io favor of a standard of some size. 


R. L. Taytor (Mich.)—444x444, 7 to the foot, 4-piece. Because 
they are the neatest, hold the right amount of honey, and suit me best. 


Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—I think I prefer the one-pound, one- 
piece section. The plain section with fence also has much to recom- 
mend it. 

G. M. DoouitTLe (N. Y.)—One-pound nailed section. Because 
stronger, and of amore symmetrical appearance than the 44x44 
section. 

EvuGENE Secor (lowa)—Perhaps the tall ones, but I am not quite 
sure that they are any better. The 414x414 makes the finest shape for 
table use. 

P. H. Etwoop (N. Y.)—4x5 for unglassed sections; 4x44¢ for 
glassed sections; 15% inches thick. Bees will store more honey ina 
large section. 

Dr. C. C. Mruuer (Ill.)—414x414x1%, with insets. open top and 
bottom. They are most nearly standard of any, and suit my trade 
better than anything else I have tried. 


C. P. Dapant (Ill.)—The 414x444. Because it fits well on the 
hive mentioned, and has proven satisfactory, while all other sizes are 
more or less fancy, and have not been thoroughly tested. 


G. W. Demarze (Ky.)—I prefer the ‘‘ open’ bottom and top sec- 
tion. Why? Because they can be worked with or without separators, 
and are adapted to the * tiering system ’’ without any additions. 


ApRIAN Getaz (Tenn.)—Whatever the market would prefer. 
Here, at the present time, the 414x414 is the one adopted. The plain 
section with fence separator, for the reasons stated ia the previous 
question. 

Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—The plain section, 144 inches wide. Because 
I find the bees fill closer to the wood than they do in the wider section, 
and therefore about the same weight as the 1° section, being in most 
cases right at a pound. 

Rev. M. Mauin (Ind.)—That isa pretty hard question for me to 
answer. All of my experience is with a section 5x6x14¢, and without 
separators, would have little difficulty in casing the honey. I think 
bees will occupy large sections more readily than small ones. 


L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—I would use 4x5 sections, if I could 
get the same price as for the standard, 444x'¢ sections. It is some- 
what easier for the bees to build combs in larger sections. We have 
more sections in one super, consequently save some handling. 


C. H. Drepsrn (Ill.)—I have used the whitewood 4-piece 41; x41¢- 
x1%{ for the past ten years, and prefer them to all others, unless it is 
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the same size plain section. The only objection I find to the latter is 
the additional cost of fence separators; then, too, I think the bees are 
much more inclined to brace the combs to the slats unless they are 
made of plain sheets with cleats, as in the fences. 


E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—I would not be strenuous about this, but 
think the old-style pound section, perfectly square and 7% wide, would 


be my choice. ‘‘ Feared’ of the prevalent moral itch—wishing to sell 
for the highest possible price less honey than there seems to be. 

Mrs. J. M. Nuit (Mo.)—41¢x41¢x17¢. Largely for the sake of 
uniformity. A change, if in size of section, means several other 
changes. Remedies for the reduction of size of the pocket-book are 
not in demand among bee-keepers. No need of anti-fat in connection 
with them. 


E. Wuitcoms (Nebr.)—The Danzenbaker. Because it looks best 
when filled properly. In order to excel in producing honey it is 
good policy to cater not only to the eye of the customer, but as well to 
his appetite. An article that looks well is liable to sell better, and to 
taste better after it is sold. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I would use the 4144x4'4x1% one- 
piece section if I could get them. Because they suit the present mar- 
ket—the people are familiar with this size. Years ago, before dove- 
tailed sections were made, I used a nailed section 4!4x514, that was 
very satisfactory. Bees will go to work more readily in a large sec- 
tion than in a small one. 

E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—I would use the regular 414x4!¢x1% sec- 
tions, because they fit the section-holder, and can be transferred with 
little time or trouble from the super to the shipping-case, as fhey re- 
quire little or no cleaning. The supers can be tiered up to any num- 
ber desired, and while the bees have free access through them, they 
can not get to the outside of the sections to stain them, hence they 
look new and as clean as when they were put into the supers. 


J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—If it were not for the inconvenience sure to 
arise from using an odd size, I would usea section 414x5xl3¢. My 
only reason for changing from the 414x414x7 to the foot, which is the 
size I use now, would be to increase the weight of the section a little, 
which would suit our Colorado market better. I would not use a sec- 
tion thicker than 1%; for the regular style, or 1%¢ for the plain sec- 
tion. 4x5 is not heavy enough, and is an inconvenient size in a hive 
of regular length. 

R. C. Arkin (Colo.)—My choice is a 4x5,and 1! thick (wide), 
scalloped ',, and clear out to the side-bars; fences to be full-depth of 
section, thus the scallop is necessary to allow easy bee-passage, and 
will also give better finish to tops and bottoms because the width of 
top and bottom is the thickness of finished comb, and it looks better 
both in and out of the case. A comb being built will naturally be 
built downward more rapidly than sidewise, so a 4x5 section will be 
filled out in the lower corners quicker and better than the wider, 
shallower section. It also enables me tp use brood-frames of same 
depth, and still not get them too very shallow; thus,so far as the 
super-body is concerned it is identical with brood-chambers; I can 
use either one for the other. This year (1903) I had about 5000 
pounds of comb in 4x5 sections, and it cleaned easier and was nicer, 
and averaged heavier than old-style sections, and as they were accord- 
ng to the above description, they had to be made to order. 














Dr. Miller’s Answers 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Hives Painted Inside and Outside. 


Will paint on the inside of hives be an*injury to them? 
In remodeling our church, of which I am pastor, [ obtained quite 
a lot of clear pine lumber which had been in use for pews for 34 years, 
and had been painted repeatedly on both sides. I have thought of 
making it up into hives. Will so much paint be offensive to the bees? 
MINNESOTA. 


__. ANSWER.—No, bees will not object to paint inside the hive unless 
it be too fresh. The lumber you have will be all right. 


— > o- 


A Peculiar Colored Comb Honey. 


I am an old man, and have been in the bee-business for 50 years. I 
have now 5 apiaries, my home apiary containing 26colonies. The out- 
apiaries are within a radius of 3 miles. I run for comb honey only. 

The past season I had a new experience with my home apiary. I 
found 200 or more sections of a different grade of honey from any 
that [ ever saw before. It is of a purple shade; it came in with the 
white clover. I first gave credit to milkweed, but had to give that 
idea up as it came after milkweed was gone. My home customers 
were afraid of it. It was of a fine flavor, something on the order of 
red clover. 

Can you give me any light on it? There is a field of alfalfa within 
half a mile of me, and has been for 2 or 3 years. From what I have 
learned from reading, there is no honey in alfalfa this side of the 





Mississippi river. If that is so, where did that purple honey come 
from? Is alfalfa honey a bluish-colored honey? I have never had the 
privilege of seeing any. If it is not alfalfa, what can it be? I never 
had anything like it before. My out-apiary did not give a single se 
tion of that color. New YORK. 


ANSWER.—I can’t even make a guess. Can any one help us? 

For a long time it seemed to be true that alfalfa yielded no necta 
east of the Mississippi, but lately reports have been made of its yield- 
ing in Wisconsin, and it is possible that it may yet become a good 
yielder in general east of the Mississippi. The honey from it, however, 
is not a purple shade; it is as white as white clover, if not whiter. 


Miller Brood-Frames—Foundation— Splints. 





1. Where can I get the Miller brood-frames? I have never seen 
them quoted in the catalogs? . 

2. What weight of foundation do you use in them, light or medium 
brood? . 

Do you use the splints on both side of the foundation? 


ILLINOIs. 


ANsSWERS.—1. You can probably have them made by any manu- 
facturer by asking for “‘ Miller brood-frames,’’ and possibly you could 
get them through any supply-dealer. 

2. So far I have used medium. Possibly lighter would work al! 
right. 

3. Only on one side. 


> 





Basswood Lumber for Hives. 


I am well pleased with the American Bee Journal, and think ft is 
sound in ‘‘doctrine.’”? But I was nearly knocked out by one of Dr. 
Miller’s answers, on page 763 (1903), where he says basswood swells, 
shrinks, and warps so that it is not fit for any partof a hive. And 
this right on top of my experience with some 30 hives made of cotton- 
wood and basswood, that I have been using for 6 or 7 years, and never 
found any fault with them. In fact, I think so well of them that I 
have just had a lot of the same lumber sawed to make more. I make 
my own hives, 10-frame size, and run for extracted honey; I buy 
frames in flat. If Dr. Miller will try a few hives and make them of 
boards a full inch thick, after being seasoned and dressed, nail them 
together properly, then give them 2 or3 good coats of paint; I will 
stand good for the result. My objection to pine is, it is not thick 
enough, and costs about three times as much as the other. I advise my 
Missouri friend to use basswood in spite of Dr. Miller’s answer. 

MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—I am very glad if you can use basswood successfully, 
especially where it costs so much less than pine. Itis quite possible 
that I am ‘“‘ away off’ in thinking my littte world is the whole of the 
world. I have tried basswood for brood-frames, and they twisted 
badly. Mr. Niver says it is different with him. Possibly the place in 
which basswood grows makes a difference, and possibly the age of the 
trees makes a difference. I certainly wouldn’t want anything about a 
hive made of such basswood as I have tried. I wish we might know 
the whole truth about it. 


Honey Turning to Wax—Foolish Notion. 





Enclosed finda clipping from a newspaper. I would like to know 
the exact truth in it. My opinion is, that the honey Noah took into 
the ark would not yet be beeswax. New YorE. 


The clipping referred to reads as follows: 
‘* Honey will turn to wax if left untouched for some years.”’ 


ANSWER.—I am entirely of your opinion. 
—_—_—____.-9- 


Forming Nuclei. 


1. I have nearly all the standard apiarian authors, and have read 
considerable. I have nearly 100 colonies of bees, some Italians, some 
Carniolans, but mostly black or native bees. What I want to learn is 
about forming nuclei in order to rear several Italian queens with which 
to Italianize my apiary. I will outline a policy, and then you can 
kindly give me your opinion and comments. 

Take No. 1, June l. It sends out a swarm; while it is clustered I 
prepare a hive and put them into it, and set them by the parent hive. 
In the meantime I have prepared a suitable bottom-board on which to 
set the parent hive, as follows: By putting a bottomstrip %¢ inch 
all the way around it, on which the hive is to set, then saw out little 
pieces of the strip for entrances for 3 different nuclei in the same hive, 
by adding one or more division-boards. Then I remove the hive from 
its bottom-board and put the new one in its place; then, before placing 
the hive on it I go through it and divide the frames with adhering bees, 
so as to give 3 frames to each nucleus, with a queen-cell to each. Then 
I put the 3 brood-frames in one department, and then add a division- 
board, then 3 more frames, bees and all. When the hive is set on the 
prepared bottom-board there will be an entrance already made by saw- 
ing out a piece of the bottom strip 4¢ inch deep, and each nucleus will 
have a separate entrance; if two nuclei only, there will be an entrance 
at each end, but at opposite ends. If 3 nuclei in one hive, I will have 
an entrance at one side, and one at each end, say 4 or 5 inches wide, 
and %¢ deep, or whatever is the thickness of this bottom strip; the 
division-board to be tight, coming smooth to the ground floor and at 
the ends, and even with the top edge of the hive, so the bees can’t pos- 
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sibly mix. Then cover over the top, first with a suitable piece of some 
kind of cloth. (I cover all my hives with something under the wooden 
cover.) Then as soon as these queen-cells hatch out, and they are 
ertilized and begin laying, I can dispose of them as I please—intro- 
duce her to a colony of natives by removing first their queen and then 
add another queen-cell to this same nucleus, and continue as long as 
esired the same process, keeping an eye to removing the brood when 
it accumulates too much in this nucleus. 
All my hives xow are Langstroth size, with Langstroth frames. I 
have a few, however, of my old pattern, the frames of which are 
ix8\¢, that I thought of using for nuclei especially, instead of the 
‘andard size. But here develops one trouble in that case: Suppose 
jlony No. 1, that we have been discussing thus far, is in a standard- 
ize hive, and it sent out a swarm, and I propose to form a nucleus 
out of the parent colony after it has sent out a young swarm. In that 
‘ase won’t I have to convert the colony (although of standard size) 
nto nucleus form, as above mentioned? 
2. My apiary is located in an orchard, and faces northeast, and is 
n rth from my dwelling, say 100 yards. I desire to place 5 Italian and 
one Carniolan colony south of the residence, facing southeast, with 
he dwelling and some large trees between them and the apiary gener- 
illy, so the natural flight of these will be southeast,and that of the 
general apiary northeast. Out of these 5 Italians and 1 Carniolan I 
— to rear all the queens with which to Italianize the whole apiary. 
Do you think these 6 colonies will furnish drones sufficient? and will 
those drones not be most likely to meet those young queens on their 
wedding-flight before the drones of the apiary would, with this condi- 
tion of things? While I know it is nota certain thing, by any means, 
would it not be very likely, and somewhat safe, to think the drones of 
these 6colonies would meet the young queens first? 


8. Could nuclei be successfully formed out of the young swarm 
that came out of hive No. 1, as soon as it can be hived, if so desired? 
Which of the two is the best to form nuclei out of, the parent or the 
young colony? , 

4. Couid you successfully form nuclei out of a colony that has not 
swarmed, but is getting ready to do so, by removing the old queen and 
distributing the combs as above outlined, supposing, of course, they 
have built queen-cells? 

5. Now comes the most important question to meof all. You 
understand by now the situation. The 5 Italian and one Carniolan 
are by themselves, separated by 100 yards from the apiary proper, and 
that I wish to rear all my queens from these with which to requeen 





and Italianize the entire apiary. Now, will you kindly outline a plan 
—the most practicable for a man not exactly a beginner, but one 
along in the junior or sophomore class in bee-culture, and one who 
craves to graduate an up-to-date apiarist, some time inthe future? In 
this last question 1 won’t make any suggestions, but listen to you, and 
won’t confuse you by asking any more questions on other subjects in 
this letter. MissIssiPri. 


ANSWerRs.—1. When you put your nucleus hive on the old stand, 
the probability is that the nucleus entrance that comes nearest the old 
entrance will receive so many bees that the nuclei in that apartment 
will be undesirably strong. You may do better to set your nucleus- 
hive on a new stand, and put the swarm on the old stand. With this 
modification the plan ought to work satisfactorily. I don’t see, 
though, how you can carry out the plan by using frames of different 
size in your nuclei. 

2. With a reasonable amount of drone-comb in the hives, the six 
colonies would furnish an abundance of drones; but I’m afraid you’re 
counting too much on position. I don’t know just what the chances 
would be, but I should expect numbers to count for more than posi- 
tion. But you could make the chances good by encouraging drones 
in the six colonies (better use one for queens and the others for drones) 
and surpressing drone-comb in all others, providing no other drones 
are within a mile or two. 

3. You will not find a swarm a very good thing out of which to 
form nuclei; the old colony is much to be preferred. 

4. Yes, by making such a colony queenless for two or three days 
it could be nicely divided into nuclei; only there would be a prepon- 
derance of bees at the point where the old entrance was. You might 
modify it in this way: When you find queen-cells about ready to seal, 
take the queen with a frame of broodanda frame of honey together 
with adhering bees and put in a hive on a separate stand. Two to five 
days later take away the old hive and form your nuclei in a new place, 
ee the hive with the queen take the place of the hive on the old 
stand. 

5. The plans outlined in 1 and 4 ought to work well, and these 
plans being your own gives them some advantage. If I should sug- 
gest anything else it would only be to repeat what I have given in 
‘* Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ which you say you have, for I really 
don’t believe that the locating of those six colonies at a distance of 100 
yards cuts any figure in the case, nor the directions in which the 
entrances face; so I should proceed the same as if all were in the same 
apiary. 
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Good Season for Honey. 


I have had a good honey season this year. 1 
started with 16 colonies, and increased to 23 by 
natural swarming. I have taken off 4220 
pounds of extracted honey, all of which I 
have sold to my home customers. 

Lewis SCHMERTMAN. 
Will Co., Ill., Jan. 9. 
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Simply putting hens’ eggs over a colony of 
bees and not having them hatch would not, 
in every case, prove that the whole pretense 
of the possibility of incubating hens’ eggs by 
bees is a delusive lie, concocted out of noth- 
ing but a guess by some one who knows but 
little or nothing about the incubation of chick- 
ens, or bees either. For one missing link in 
the business would spoil the wholechain; and 
concerning the business, ‘* one fact is worth a 
great deal of theory,’’ so I will try to submit 
such a fact. 

I resolyed that I would not be rash in my 
conclusions, but I would give it a fair test. 
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TCO BIG FOR OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 

The rapid expansion of our business has driven us out, and on January ist we 
will be located at 51 WALNUT STREET, This forced change will remove us 
only half a block from our old home, but there we will have four floors. with increased 
facilities, and a TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We Lead. 


In the new sions nothing will be lacking. You will find a complete line of every- 





The MUTH SPECIAL, the REGULAR STYLES OF DOVETAILS, DADANT’S FOUNDA- 
COME AND SEE US. 


Front and Walnut, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Now, I said, *‘ If hens’ eggs can be hatched 
by the warmth that rises from a colony of 
bees, I think that it would, evidently, have to 
be under the most favorable circumstances, 
and I resolved to give it the advantage of 
every possible circumstance; and I claim 
that the Common-Sense Bee-Hive has every 
point of superiority in that direction, as it is 
virtually a double-walled hive, having thick, 
closed-end frames inside a body-box or case. 
(Point 1 in favor of bee-hatched chickens.) 


Some of you will remember that I an- 
nounced the plan of this bee-hive several years 
ago, when agentleman and scholar at Notre 
Dame took it up and tested it,and eulogized 
it. It has about 2000 square inches of comb- 
surface, which every bee-master knows will 
accommodate a good, large colony. (This 
would be good point No. 2.) My plan, also, 
joins the super-case directly to the brood- 
chamber, so as to avoid the waste of heat 
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above the brood-chamber by the space usually 
allowed between them. This is to makea 
warm hive in the spring for early brood-rear- 
ing, and to invite the bees in the section-cases 
to work sooner than they would otherwise go 
there. (Large point No.3.) 

Then, I said, the hot summer weather, when 
the days are nearly warm enough to hatch 
eggs without the help of either chicks or bees, 
would surely be in favor of the project far be- 
yond the uncertain spring weather with its 
freezing nights,so I will try them in the 
month of July, and this will make point No. 4 
to its advantage. Then I took a rousing-big 
natural swarm, large enough for twocolonies, 
and crowded them all in that hive. (A strong 
point No. 5. Point No. 6 was that the hive 
was well filled with full-cell brood comb.) 
Now if there was any hope in the case, would 
not these points that I comprehend in prepara- 
tions made thus far reveal it? 

And now we will look at the super. I took 
a neatly made case of *,-inch lumber, with a 
wire-screen bottom, and a thin rim to set down 
snugly on the top of the hive, so as to get all 
the heat among the eggs that the bees might 
send off; and over the screen-bottom of the 
super I putathin piece of coarse burlap to 
make it less probable that the bees would glue 
up the meshes of the screen. I tore up a 
piece of bed-quilt, and made of it a large, soft 
roll and packed it around the inner sides of the 
super, leaving a nice, large nest inthe middie 
for 25 select-brood Plymouth Rock eggs on 
the thin burlap bottom described. 

Over this I puta light board-cover, amply 
quilted on the under side, and fitting down 
snugly, just over the tops of the eggs. 

Now, every body who has brains enough to 
bait a mouse-trap, knows that all these con- 
ditions combined would fetch eggs to a hatch- 
ing warmth if it were possible to do so over a 
colony of bees. 

Now we will shut it up tightly, and leave 
them there to warm up. It won’t take three 
weeks to test the matter, for the proof of the 
thing is right in touch, as you will soon see. 

The colony had been hived for several days, 
as I was waiting to set one of my select Ply- 
mouth Rock hens in the park at the same 
time. She came to a sitting fever in good 
shape, so that I set her that same afternoon, 
andin about an hour’s time she had her 15 
eggs all nicely warmed up under her. Then I 
went and slipped my hand into the ‘super- 
nest’ over the bee-hive—and would you be- 
lieve it—all those 25 eggs were also nice and 
e-c-c-c-cool! So they were that night, and so 
they were the next morning, and the next 
evening they seemed to be just as cool as they 
were when I put them in. 

Now, if those eggs would not get warm 
over a colony of bees in the middle of July, 
fixed that way with everything in their favor 
for 24 hours, how many years would it take to 
hatch them there? If an egg could be put 
right in the midst of a brood-chamber, and 
kept covered with bees with some way fixed 
to turn it over every day, it might hatch till it 





* AT HOME. 


The enormous charzes specialists extort 
for treating the eyes can saved by a 
simple but certafn home cure which has 


not only saved Wollars for thousands, but 
saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


> ™Chilian Eye Treatment ¢ 


removes cataracts without the knife, at 


home, cures granulated lids, floatin 
specks, scums, growths, sore and inflam 

eyes, ling sicht, or we refund your 
money. Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Mlinols 


Fisasce wonuvuL Geo JOUTA: When Wrliung 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR EGG 


—a touching story of devotion telling how Mandy paid 
the mortgage and savedthe farm Tells how to make 
money from poultry. Also Egg recordand Calendar for 
1904. Mailed free. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb, 


Please mention Bee journa: wnen writing 





SCRAWNY CHICKS 


lack sufficient nourishment. Fatten them 
—make them healthy—feed them Mrs. 
Pinkerton’s Chick Food. It prevents bow- 
el trouble. It’s all food—easily digested. Write 
for catalog of prize birds at St. Louis and Chicago 
1903 Shows. Gives prices and valuable information, 


Anna L Pinkerton Company, Box 27 , Hastings, Neb. 







Piease mention Bee Journa, When wrung 











Traine Lice Killing Machine 
Lightning C 

—— kills all lice and mites. Noinjury to 

f birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 

j \ smallest chick to largest gobbler. 

PS G Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 

Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 

2 Bits, Lice Murder,ete. Wesecure special low 

Pein et express rates. Catalog mailed free. Write ror it. 


ES SCHILD, Ionia, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS AND TREES 


worth double the money, by mail postpaid 
200 Marie Strawberry #1 00 | 20 Wilder Currants & 
100 King Raspberry 100 | 20 Fay “ 
100 Ea. King Blackberry 1 00 | 20 Elberta Peach 





1 00 
100 
100 
1 00 
1 00 


100 Ohmer:. “ 100 | 10 Pear assorted 
20 Niagara Grapes 100 | 10 Cherry assorted 
20 Worden “ 100 | 15 Apples - 1 00 


Everything for the fruit grower best varieties cheap. 
Free catalog of great bargains—3 new strawberry 


plants free for 6 names of fruit growers and 2c stamp. 


OHIO 


2000 TREES 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE. 





200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits ete, best root- 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 
We. Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. ¥- 


CHICKS THAT 


get strong and healthy—gain 
steadily in weight, are chicks 
hatched in Keliable Incubators. 


The Reliable 


provides antomatically a constant 
current of odorless, warm air ata 
uniform temperature—chicks pip, hatch and thrive un- 
der its nature-like conditions. Send 10 cents and get 
our 20th annual catalog—full of poultry information, 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Box s-153, Quincy, lil, 














We SELL RooT’s GOopDs IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. M. H. HUNT & SON 


BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MIcH. 








THE REASON WHY 


Page Fence lasts so much longer, and gives 80 
much better satisfaction, is: it’s a better fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
Piease mention Bee Journa’ when writing 








$ j 5 Far 
200 Egg 
INCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 









GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, It. 

















45A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIs 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


-al Discounts to the Trade 






















beats ’em all. One customer writes he ob- 
tained 51 chicks from 50 eggs. The 
Bantam hatches every fertile egg every 
time. Catalogue provesi t—sent free. 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Box, 58, Springfield, 0. 
lease mention Kee Journal When writing 


The Bantam. 


got open far enough for the bees to sting the 
chicken; but the eggs over a bee-hive I be- 
lieve would never hatch. I might as well have 
put those eggs in a box right over my sitting 
hen and wait forthem to hatch there. You 
can’t hatch a cold egg, and I think that I 
have proven that the bees don’t even get them 
warm. 

Now, if you want to probe my testimony, 
just take a good thermometer and set it in a 
super-case over a colony of bees where the 
bees can’t get up to it fora single night, and 
see before sunrise what temperature it will 
indicate; and if it is not pretty near 104 de- 
grees F. you might keep eggs there forever and 
they would not hatch. Those fellows who 
have been telling their big stories to the con- 
trary are evidently not trying to build up 
public confidence in their words; and may 
they sustain the loss they richly deserve. 

ComMMON-SENSE BEE-KEEPING. 





Poor Season—Catnip. 


It was a poor season for honey here last 
year. White and alsike clover yielded almost 
nothing, and sweet clover very little. The 
bees guthered some from wild mustard and 
from afew other plants of less importance 
from a bee-keeper’s point of view. 

Basswood is nearly all cut here, and I think 
that the few trees that we have yielded little 
or nothing this year. Catnip yielded as usual, 
but there is too little of it here to make much 
difference in the honey crop. I sowed some 
catnip seed last spring which I gathered in 
the fall of 1902, but none of it grew. Plenty 
of new plants came from self-sown seed. I 
think it should be sown in the fall. 

JaMEs L. HOWARD. 

Milwaukee Co., Wis. 





White Clover Flow—Good Prospects. 


Not seeing any communications in the 
American Bee Journal from this locality, I 
thought it might interest some to learn the 
last season’s experience of the bee-keepers of 
this vicinity. Old bee-keepers say it was the 
best they eversaw; the flow from white clover 
was never excelled, if equaled, and as a result 
we got a superior quality of honey. The 
tendency to swarm was beyond all control. 
My bees doubled, besides a number of prime 
swarms that took to the woods. The fall flow 
was light; there was an abundance of fall 
bloom, but it was so cold and wet that the 
bees could not get the nectar. But most of 
the bees went into winter quarters in good 
shape, though some were only fair. 

Four carloads of honey have been sent from 
our town by local producers, besides large 
shipments for local consumption that would 
amount to several carloads more. The number 
of bees in this county is almost double what 
it was ayearago. The ground is now nicely 
covered with snow, which is favorable for the 
clover, and the outlook is good for another 
prosperous season next year. 

R. H. BucHNER. 

Jackson Co., Iowa, Dec. 29. 





Starvation Plan of Introducing 
Queens. 


Remove the old queen in the forenoon, then 
about one hour before sundown remove the 
new queen from the escorts to a clean cage, 
where she can find no food; then a little after 
sundown let her run in at the hive-entrance. 
I have used this plan for the last 2 years, and 
have not lost a queen, and have often found 
her laying the next day. 

This was a poor honey-year here; from 55 
colonies I had only 900 poundsof honey, comb 
and extracted. JOHN SUTER. 

Seneca Co., N. Y., Dec. 29. 





Had a Fair Honey Crop. 


Bee-keepers in northwestern Pennsylvania 
are generally happy and sweet, and are feel- 
ing unusually encouraged on account of the 
past season’s honey-flow. For some years we 
have had poor crops, and one or two years the 
crop was a total failure, so with a fair crop 





the past season comes encouragement. The 
) white clover crop was profuse and yielded 
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Langstroth on tr 
xe Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 


to get high per cent hatches. 


GEM INCUBATORS 
rm hatch 








substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee J ournal—Chas. Dadant & Son. oo ee Se 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- | sidorders prepaid. Catalog free. 
plained, so that by following the in- | ,, Gage Co: 
structions of this book one cannot fail “ 


PEACH TREES 


Hardy, fruitful kinds. Honest 
values,5c each. Apple trees, 5c. 
Concord grapes, $20 per 1000. Rus- 
sian Mulberry and Black Locust, 


unty Nurseries 
Beatrice, Neb. 








to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 4 Here 
it with the American Bee Journal for | ( ll lig érs Qs a. 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will amp. 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 @ 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,00.99 A TEAR 


Modern Farmer 

Western Fruit Grower 
Poultry Gazette 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


All one year only $1.00. 

Write for those just as good. 

Sample Free 

New SUBSCRIBERS can have the AMER- 
1c4N BEE JoURNAL in place of GLEAN- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re- 








be newals to SE ANMEA 
40c more. M Ee . 

pay hg 4 Fo FH 5 St. Joseph, Mo. 

ulars We furnish to start you in 

business. Draper Ce.,Chicago, | ll. 
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cee] A NEVER FAIL HATCHER 


The Improved Ormas Incubators and Brooders 
are not the “failure” kind, as our patrons testify—see proof in our 
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SEND FOR catalogue, which we send free forthe asking. Imcubators from 
FREE $6up. Brooders from $4 up. Fully warranted. No better on 
CATALOGUE the market. Easy to operate. Self regulators. Self ventilators. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 
A TE LA RI 9 I SCTE URS 7 EE: 











The G. B. Lewis Co., and Dadant & Son, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Several carloads continuously on hand. Send for our 40-page Illustrated Catalog. 


LEWIS C.& A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, [lich. 








Y 100 Evergreen Trees § 


$3.50 
From X to 1 ft. h, nursery grown, transplant- 
od 0356 propaid. “they include 8 of our best 


but 
We will give free a rgreen seed 
request for catalog describing our full line “blizzard belt” nursery stock. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 715 , Osage, Iowa 














A Planet Jr. For Every Garden. 


The No. 25 Pianet Jr. is a comb‘uation tool for large family gardens. The illustration to the left suggests its several 
uses as Hill and Drill Planter, Single and Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. In planting in hills 4, 6, 8, 12 or % 
inches apart, in drill seeding, killing weeds, scuffling, cultivating, furrowing, ridging, working between and astride the 

rows, it combines in one tool almust universal usefulness in the garden. 
No. 16 Planet Jr. is an admirable Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rakeand Plow. Note its 
equipment. Its handles adjust for height, the wheel for depth, and by setting the wheel 
to one side both sides of the row can be cultivated at one passage. 


Planet Jr. 1904 Catalogue 


shows forty different machines, including Seeders, Single and 
Double Wheel Hoes, Hand,One and Two Horse Cultivators, 
Horse Hoes, Beet Sugar Cultivators, etc. Over 100 illustra- 
tions, including 16 beautiful half 
_— tones of home and foreign 
ow farm aud garden scenes. 
wr (FE Mailed free to all. 


IN s. 1. ArLen & 00., 
Box 1108-K 

™ \ Philadelphia, Pa. 
° 


. 
—f 








well, and but for the dearth of fruit-blossoms 
last spring, which was the cause of many 
colonies not building up early, the yield of 
the honey crop would have been immense— 
that is, for this region. 

Honey—basswood and clover—had ready 
sale at 15 cents a pound, wholesale, although 
much was sold early to the dealers at 12 cents 
by those who were afraid they might not get 
rid of their honey. I sold some of my honey 
to adealer for 15 cents, who had previously 
bought at 12 cents and sold at 14 cents. 


GEORGE SPITLER. 
Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 22. 


Some California Bee-Notes. 


Bees in this locality have not gathered much 
for two seasons. The weather was too cold in 
June, July and August. 

Foul brood has quite a hold here, and we 
are really in need of an inspector. 

Fruit-growers are awaking to the fact that 
bees are beneficial to their industry, and are 
placing colonies in their orchards. 

We seem to be “ up against ” a honey com- 
bine, for buyers offer only 444 cents for white 
extracted honey, when last season they paid 
51¢ and6 cents per pound. We have about 
200 cases of water-white extracted, and 414 
cents, f. o. b., is the best offer so far. 

As alfalfa is being planted extensively here, 
it will no doubt, in time, be of much benefit 
to the apiarist. C. K. ERCANBRACK. 

Santa Cruz Co., Calif., Dec. 14. 





Selling Candied Honey. 


On Dec. 24 the bees were flying and mov- 
ing around the entrance, denoting that they 
were clearing out dead bees that usually drop 
on the bottom-boards. 

I note considerable being said, lately, about 
selling candied honey. Having quite a lot to 
sell, I put a small advertisement in our county 
newspaper, and had good results. I was sell- 
ing liquid honey at 1244 cents per pound, but 
having rather slow sale. My advertisement 
said that customers could get the same honey 
in its candied state for 10 cents per pound, 
with the result that I ordered the advertise- 
ment taken out. I had never tried selling 
candied honey to any great extent, but cus- 
tomers say they like it better in the candied 
form than otherwise. 

The plan of having several different size 
pails, from one pound up to 10 pounds, early 
in the fall, and then put honey in them and 
let it candy there when cold weather comes, 
is undoubtedly a wise suggestion. I have al- 
ready tried some that way, and by so doing a 
vast amount of laborissaved. I charge enough 
for the can or pail to pay for the same. 


J. M. Youne. 
Cass Co., Nebr., Dec. 26. 


Drone-Laying Queen—Report. 


Has any one had an experience with drone- 
laying like this? I had a young queen last 
summer that laid drone-eggs for about 3 
weeks, and after that they were all worker- 
eggs, and the colony got to be as strong as 
any I had. 

From 4 colonies, spring count, I got 700 
pounds of comb honey. and increased to 10 
colonies. I lost 1 prime swarm and 38 after- 


swarms. A. P. Raveat. 
Lake Co., Ill., Dec. 19. 


Hatching Eggs Over Bees. 


On page 840, Mrs. Sarah J. Griffith asked 
for the number of the Journal in which the 
article on the bee-hive incubator was pub- 
lished. It was in No. 34, of 1900—Aug. 23. 

I was very much interested in the article at 
the time, and decided to try the plan at the 
first opportunity. I am preparing to try it 
about the middle of next month. 

Last summer [ wrote Mr. J. G. Norton, the 
author of the article, and enclosed a 2-cent 
stamp asking if he had changed his mind in 
any way as to the success of the plan; and if 
he would advise me fo try it. I waited 2 or 3 
weeks, and receiving no reply I wrote him 
again, this time enclosing a return postal card, 
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and asking him simply to write ‘‘ Yes” or 
‘* No,” if he was too busy to write a letter. I 
received no reply to this. He must have re- 
ceived the letters or they would have been re- 
turned to me. I have thought, perhaps he 
had a good thing and did not care to share it 
with any one else, unless there was something 
in it for him, as in his first article on the sub- 
ject he said he had applied—I supposed he 
meant—for a patent, and would have the plan 
before the public before next spring. As the 
present is the time to prepare for it, why 
would it not be a good plan for the American 
Bee Journal to re-publish the article so that 
any bee-keeper who would like to do so may 
try it, starting about the same time as the 
bees begin hatching? A. W. MAcBRaIR. 
Hamilton Co., Ohio, Jan. 6. 


[Suppose you read the report on this sub- 
ject as given by ‘‘ Common-Sense Bee-Keep- 
ing,’? on another page of this very number. 
If you want to hatch hens’ eggs, get a live 
hen, or incubator. Don’t waste time in trying 
to get bees to do something different from 
what they were intended to do. 

And here comes another report:—EDIToR. } 


In answer to Miss Wilson as to hatching 
eggs with bees, I willown that I was the loser 
of 14 eggs last spring; it makes me laugh 
when I think of it. 

My mother is a great lover of chickens, but 
uas not kept any for quite a few years, owing 
to being so close to neighbors’ fields. But 
last spring I asked her how she would like to 
see me hatch a fine sitting of eggs without a 
hen. She said she would like to see me do it 
before she would believe it, but would be glad 
to accept the clutch of fine chickens. Of 
course, I could see the 14 snow-white chicks 
running around—in my mind. 

So off I started, and got a hive ready to 
make into a fine old ** hen.’’ I had a rousing 
colony of bees, so I got a super and puta 
screen in the bottom, and padded the sides 
with some pieces of old carpet. Next I sent 
my little brother 3 miles for eggs, which cost 
me $1.00, but I got good measure—l4 eggs 
for a sitting. 

Well, I put the eggs on the screen and coy- 
ered them with 3 layers of carpet, marking the 
date. I used to go and turn them 2 or 3 times 





Texas Queens ! 


3 and 5 banded Goldens 
from a reliable breeder. 
You all know him—DANIEL 
WURTH—the Queen Special- 
ist—who fills orders by Re- 
turn Mail. I am here to 
stay, and thank my many 
friends and patrons for 
their liberal patronage in 
the past. Wishing you all 
a Happy New Year, I am 
ready as usual to furnish 

ou with the best of Queens. 
Tested, in March and April, 
$1.25 each; Untested, in 
April and May, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
yellow all over, $3.00 each. I am booking orders 
for early delivery. 


DANIEL WURTH, Karnes Gitu, Tex. 


3D6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
RAS AR AR I IR IR WX HK AR IK IK WIR IK IK IK IK KE 
During the Month 


> Percent Discount Bryins the Month. x 


Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. us. 
9QBOGIHHHHHH9H9HH9H99929 
WHY 


ITS ROUND 


Who ever saw a square hen’s nest? Weimitate Nature's way in the “Iowa 
Round Incubator.” As result, there are no haif heated corners—no 
Buy a 
irections 
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superheated centre draughts—no chilling or overheating eggs. 
Round Incubator, the lowa, and get big per cent hatches. 


simple. Ask pow for free illustrated catalogue. 


IOWA INCUBATOR CO., Box 198, Des Moines, Ia. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 


We wish to advise our friends that on and after Jan. 1st we shall be 
located in our new 3-story building, 521 Monroe Street, where we shall 
keep on hand at all times the largest stock of 


Poultry and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the West. 


Remember, we handle ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, and with the low 
freight rates, and the 4 percent discount which we offer during December, 
enables Toledo to excel all other shipping points. Thanking you for past 
favors, and soliciting a continuance of the same, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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FREE CATALOG. Ask for it. 
2 3) 
LAS an Apt AS AS Lg 
BAST SASS SSI 


Marshfield Manufacturing Co. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for rrzx Illustrated Catalog and 







Price-List. a a. is ome és ss os 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
SSS EEE BASSES 





Millions in Oats.—Saizer’s New National Oats 
yielded in 1903 in Mich., 240 bu.; in Mo., 255 bu.; 
in N.D., 310 bu.; and in 30 other states from 150 
to 300 bu. peracre. Now this Oat if generally 
grown in 1904, will add millions of bushels to 
the yield and millions of dollars to the farmer’s 
purse. Try it for 1904. 

Salzer’s Speltz, Beardless Barley, Home 
Builder Corn, Macaroni Wheat, Pea Oat, Bil- 
lion Dollar Grass and Earliest Canes are 
money-makers for you, Mr. Farmer. 

JUST SEND THIS NOTICE AND 10c in 
stamps to John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., and receive in returntheir big catalog 
and lots of farm seed samples. F. P. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELiGni cD 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers «|. ave 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. work. We furnish capital. send 
10 cents for full line of samples and narticulars. 

C0. © chicago, Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 












Headquarters ™ Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens ; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2}; 46-48 Central Ave. Cl NCI NNATI ; O H 10. 


Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 
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eek. During the last week mam. would 
me how her chickens were coming on. I 
her I could hear them peeping! So we 
ted for the 21 days, and when it came we 
‘nt to get the chickens. But, my! there 
. no chickens there. So we’ broke the 
and from the first to the last of them 
‘yor were about as fresh as if they were just 
jaid the day before. So ma had a good laugh 
at me, and I didn’t blame her a bit—I had to 
laug oo. 
‘ \'. caid it must have been the bees I heard 
1 +, laid, **1 guess it was.” 
| our bee-keeping brothers and sisters 
,ugh with us. James P. Kane. 
:buque Co., Iowa, Dee. 31. 


Good-bye” to another impractical idea. 
EDITOR. | 
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Clover, Grasses, 
Timothy and 
Fodder Plant 
Seed Growers 

in the U.S. Operate over 5000 acres. 


FOR 8 CENTS 


and the name of this paper we will mail, free. 
samples of Clover. Grasses, Fodder Plants, 
etc., together with mammoth 140 page 


Catalogue, well worth $100 to on wide 
awake farmer, Send ay. - 04, 


JOHN A. SALZER | 
SS SEED Co. 
Ya LA Crosse, Wis. 











TREES THAT GROW 


Hardy varieties that yield big crops. 
Grafted Apple S45 


Peach be; Coneerd 





ling, $1.35 per 1000, 
r 


Send fo 















OUT-HATCH—ONE TRIAL | 


Any one with common care can 
get a high per cent of chicks 
the first time when fertile 
eggs are put in @ 


Sure Hatch 


Incubator. Sure regulator—even hen 
temperature—no guess at ventilation— 
clean, pure air for eggs 
and chicks. Send for 
free catalogue B-10 that Ff 
tells of improvements 
and other conveniences, 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO, 
Clay Center, Neb., or 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
































An Egg-Tester Free, together with an incuba- 
tor and pbrooder catalog, containing among 
much other valuable and interesting informa- 
tion a colored plate, showing by 18 views of the 





development of the chick in the shell, FREE, by 
utioning the American Bee Journal and 

Seading to Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, I1l.,4 cents 
ay for postage and package. 





“lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








CONVENTION NOTICE. . 


Wisconsin.—The anuaual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Capitol, at. Madison, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Feb. 3 and 4, beginning at 
10 a.m., Wednesday. We are and have been 
doing our utmost to make this the most enthu- 
siastic convention ever held in the State, and a 
most complete and interesting program will be 
presented. We are at this time assured of 8 
papers on interesting subjects, by prominent 
bee-keepers, among them George W. York, W. 
Z. Hutchinson, and of course President and 
General Manager France. A free toall ques- 
tion-box will also be a part of the program. We 
urgently invite all who are not members, to 
participate with us; it will pay you in every 
way—in fact the social part alone is worth it. 
Come and get acquainted with our visitors and 
the bee-keepers of the State. Reduced rates 
will be given by the hotels, and the railroad 
fare will be 1% for the round trip. Just ask 
your agent for a1% fare round-trip ticket. It 
will save lots of time if members, and all those 
wishing to become such, will remit their annual 
dues to me prior tothe convention. The dues 
are $1.00, which also makes you a member of 
the National Association. Exhibits of honey 
are solicited, and suitable premiums will be 
awarded. Gus DitTMER, Sec. 

Augusta, Wis. 


GOOD BEE-HIVE CHEAP! 
Called the poor man’s hive. Either 8 frame or 
10. Sections sold at last year’s prices. Full line 
of SUPPLIES. Subscription to bee-journals 
with orders. Send for list. 

R.D.3. W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


3Atf - Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The Kind of Garden-Tool you use has about 
everything to do with the success of the crop, 
as well as the pleasure people get out of the 
calling. - The line of Planet, Jr. tools is suited 
to every purpose. The users all tell the same 
story. Oneofthem in Iowa, C. F. Sanderson, 
of Linn Junction, puts it this way: “I pur- 
chased a No.4 Drill of Hamilton Brothers. It 
is the best tool of the kind leversaw. It can 
be used in so many different ways. You can 
discover a new use for it every time you see it.” 
Don’t fail to note the Planet, Jr. advertisement 
elsewhere, and please mention the Bee Journal 
when writing. 


To buy FANCY ComsB 
ante HONEY in no-drip 
cases; also amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels; spot cash 
Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WAN TED—Conmb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 nds at one time. 
Please state ae quality and price asked 
for your offerings, hos. C. Stanley & Son, 
WAtf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED! "*SSite HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 

tracted in barrels or cans. Quote on best 7 

delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CrvcrnnatTi, OHIO 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing 


INGHAM'S PATENT 
years the best. 
Brice Smokers 

















Please mention Bee Juurnal wnen writing, 
2) |) 





MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846, Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 


pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio. 





clease mention Kee Journai woen writing, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








Curcaco, Jan. 8.—The new year opens with 
a quiet trade in honey, retailers having usually 
a supply from the stock laid in to make a good 
show at the holidaytime. Prices are without 
essential change in No. 1 to fancy comb, which 
brings about 13c; very little doing in off grades 
at from 1@3c less. Extracted, white grades, 
bring from 6@7c, according to flavor and other 
qualities; ambers about Ic less; especially 
weak are those lacking in flavor and body. 
Beeswax steady at 28@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.— The market on comb 
honey has weakened, as the supply has been 
larger than the demand. Fancy water-white, 
14c; off grades, lower. Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 54@5%c; in 60-lb. cans, %c more; al- 
falfa, water-white, 6@6%c; fancy white clover, 
71@8c. Beeswax, good demand; 30c for nice. 

C. H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13.—There has bee. very 
little call for honey since the holidays. The 
first two weeks of the year are the dullest dur- 
ing the season; people become somewhat sur- 
feited with sweets, lessening the demand.- The 
market is somewhat weaker, with quite a few 
arrivals. We quote fancy comb at 15@l6c; No. 
1, 13@14c; amber, 12c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 3lc. We are producers 
of honey and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 


Avpany, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Honey mrket ex- 
tremely dull since the holidays and cold 
weather. Quotations are nominal,and asking 
prices mostly. Weare quoting 15c for fancy 
white; 14c for A No.1; 12@13c for dark and 
mixed, but would shade these prices now rather 
than lose sales. Extracted, inquiry improving 
somewhat, especially on the buckwheat and 
darker grades. H.R. Wricnr. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ago, 
owing to the enormous quantities offered on all 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
ati4c. The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 54% @6%c. White 
clover, in barrels and caus, 74@8%c, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Fred W. MutsH Co. 


Boston, Dec. 21.—The demand for honey con- 
tinues good, with an ample — og comb, and 
a light supply of extracted... We quote our 
market as follows: Fancy white comb, 16@17c; 
No. 1, 14@15c; and practically no No, 2 to offer. 
Extracted, 7@&c, as to quality. 

LAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Kansas Ciry, Dec. 30.—Instead of our honey 
market improving, it has grown worse as far 
as comb is concerned. The receipts have in- 
creased and fancy comb and No. 1 have been 
sold as low as $2.50 per case of 24 sections. We 
do not look for any improvement in prices be- 
fore February, if then. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 section cases, $2.60; No. 1, $2.50; 
No. 2, $2.40. Extracted, white, per 1b., 7@7%c; 
amber, 6@6c. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

c. C. Clemons & Co, 


New York, Dec. 4.—Comb honey is arrivin 
in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to be off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
‘and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 6%c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, Sc. Beeswax, 28@29c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, Jan. 6.—White comb, 1-lb. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 5%@6c; light amber, 44%@5c; amber, 
4@4%c; dark amber, 3 Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274 @29c; dark, 25@26c. 

* Spot stocks are not particularly heavy, but 
trade is slow. Only for most select qualities 
does the market show firmness. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consu 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Jan. 21, 1904. 








The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
— the chances are that they are not 

= a. If you buy of us you 
wiil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; In its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catal ' 
Order of him and save the freig 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 vue Place, 


NEW YORK 


Manufactures and carries in stock every 

artice a bee- ager uses. BEES AND 
) QUEENS IN SEASON 

Apiaries—Glen Cove, L.I. Catalog free. 





“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 





Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL, 





Don’t Wait trl Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
ee ae 


Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. Newcatalog @ 
will soon be out; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


fioosier Incubators and Brooders. 
» C. M. Scott & Co. 


Dept. A. 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. a 





: Special Notice to Bee-Keepers 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


Fr. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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$ »70 Dadant’s Foundation 32: 


Car Year 


w body 
' We Guarantee Satisfaction. Bee ae ay FIRTINESS, 
No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


* Why does it sell so well ? faction than any other. Because in 


26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





i 
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Sen name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


} Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revwised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


' BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Please mention Bee vournai when writing 


| our tes Cains 2 


Our New Catalog is 
Now Ready =" 


Illustrating, describing and listing all of the standard, finest and 
up-to-date articles used by 


BEE -KEBPERS. 


Send for a copy at once. 














Discount for Early Orders. 
Three percent during January. 


ile be 


Lewis One-Piece Highly Polished Sections are perfect. Fifteen Millions sold last year. 

All parts of our Hives are made to Flt Accurately. Pertect Workmanship and Finest 
Material. No trouble in setting them up. Our customers say it is a pleasure. We are not 
selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their QUALITY. 

Twenty Thousand Additional Square Feet of floor-space just added to our plant. We 
now have over Forty-Five Thousand square feet of floor-space. We certainly can take care 
of your orders promptly. Remember That. 


He He Hee 
Two New Features. 


Our Acme Hive, the shallow body style, simple and cheap. Our New Wisconsin Hive, 
a Portico Front, and the same inside arrangement as the regular dovetailed. 


One of Many. 
. a . 

G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. tc a. 
GENTLEMEN :—I must say something in regard to the goods you have sent me. They are 
very good,and I received them in fine condition and consider same cheap. Some people 
make their own hives, but I think this is a foolish plan when you can get goods hke this 
well made, neatly finished and in such perfect condition. I have used 1000 sections and find 
everything all right. If anybody wants to know where to send for the best bee-supplies, 

tell them to write to me. Yours for business, 


oe on BENNIE DIEDERICH. 


Complete list of Agencies will be found in Catalog. 


G, B, LEWIS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers Bee-Keepers' Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 
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